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SIMPLE SCIENCE. 

LIGHT. 

Light is transmitted to us from the sun in little more 
than eight minutes, which is a velocity of about 200,000 
miles in a second of time; if, therefore, each of its parti- 
cles weighed but the one-thousandth part of a grain, its 
force would he equal to that of a musket bullet ; and 
even were it the millionth part of a grain, it would destroy 
every thing against which it struck. It is supposed by 
some of the most eminent philosophers, that the sun is 
not a huge ball of fire, but a habitable world, surrounded 
by a kind of phosphorescent atmosphere. Sir Isaac New- 
ton describes light to be a substance consisting of small 
particles constantly separating from luminous bodies, mov- 
ing in straight lines, and rendering bodies luminous by 
passing, or being reflected from them, and entering the 
eye. Some substances absorb the sun's rays, and appear 
luminous in the dark by emitting them for a longer or 
shorter period. There was an instance of a diamond 
which had been exposed to the sun's rays, and imme- 
diately covered with black wax ; when the wax was removed 
tome years afterward, it shone with great brilliancy in the 
dark. Light is composed of seven distinct rays of different 
colours. Some bodies absorb one coloured ray, others 
another, while they reflect or throw back the others ; and 
this is the cause of colour in bodies. A red body, for in- 
stance, reflects the red rays, and absorbs the others. A 
white body reflects all the rays, making the paradoxical 
adage true, that every colour mixed makes white; and a 
black body absorbs all the rays, and reflecting none, makes 
a blank. It has been remarked, if a common artist made 
light, he would have made it of one colour, and every 
thing would have appeared of uniform colour; but we 
now have the infinite variety, which not only pleases, 
but enables us to distinguish accurately one object from 
another. Light and heat also are of great use to vegeta- 
bles — thus, some of these shut themselves up when the sun 
retires. Many animals seem to have the power of ab- 
sorbing light, and giving it out at pleasure. The glow- 
worm is a singular instance of this. The female only 
emits light, which proceeds from the last three rings of 
its body. From the fact of the male being winged, and 
the female not, some contrivance was requisite to direct 
the rambler to his mate, from which^ necessity originated 
this hymeneal torch. Naturalists tell us of a sparrow in 
Hindostan that has instinct enough to light up its nest 
with glow-worms, which it collects for this purpose, and 
attaches to the nest by a kind of tenacious clay. M. Rc- 
ron, in his voyage from Europe to the Isle of France, ob- 
served an animal called pyrosoma attanticum, which had 
the power of emitting light in a most extraordinary degree. 
The darkness, he says, was intense when it was first disco- 
vered — the wind blew violently, and the vessel was making 
rapid progress. All at once there appeared at some dis- 
tance, as it were, a vast sheet of phosphorous floating on 
the waves, and occupying a large space before the vessel. 
Having passed through this inflamed part of the sea, the 
crew discovered that this prodigious light was occasioned 
by an immense number of small animals, which swam at 

different depths, and appeared to assume various shapes 

those which were deepest looked like great red-hot can- 
non-balls, while those on the surface appeared like cylin- 
ders of red-hot iron. Some of them were soon caught, 
and varied in size from three to seven inches. All the ex- 
terior of the animals were bristled with tubercles which 
shone like diamonds, and seemed to be the seat of this 
peculiar property. The colour of the animal when in 
repose is an opal yellow; but the slightest movement 
which it makes, and which the observer can at pleasure 
cause by the least irritation, the animal inflames and be- 
comes instantly like red-hot iron. Light was the first 
creature called into existence by the mandate of Deity. 
Without it the world would be no better than a chaotic 
mas", and its inhabitants would drag on an existence of 
the most wretched misery. 

REMORSE. 

"We are not of those who have any faith in ghost sto- 
ries as they are generally related : but. we think it right to 
withhold an opinion which must be always speculative 



while the veil continues to spread forth between human 
reason and the secrets of another world. Innumerable 
and extraordinary have been the tales of individuals ; some 
of which, although they leave us still credulous, make us 
pause and ponder, and ask ourselves — can such things be ? 
It is certain that a belief in supernatural agency has never 
been confined to the vulgar. Many well known, and, as 
far as human testimony goes, well authenticated, anecdotes, 
are on record, which must, at least, stagger the faith of* 
the most^sceptical ; and neither reason nor revelation jus- 
tify us in altogether rejecting them as " cunningly devised 
fables." We know that all the plans of the Almighty are 
incomprehensible as himself; that we cannot, by searching, 
find them out ; and that we must often believe and take 
for granted what, as creatures of clay, we cannot conceive. 
The circumstance we are about to relate is of recent date, 
and we are well informed of the authenticity of the fact. 
We shall simply state it, without further note or comment, 
and leave it to be added to the number of those myste- 
rious occurrences which we shall never be able to under- 
stand until this " mortal hath put on immortality." 

In the north of Ireland — delicacy forbids our mention- 
ing the precise place — a few years ago, a young man gained 
the affections, and overcame the virtue, of a neighbour's 
daughter, who died in childbed. The seducer was in a 
state of the most pitiable remorse, from the hour of her 
death. It was whispered that the cause of it was one at 
which the soul sickens ; and something more than even 
the pangs arising from a guilty deed, and its fatal con- 
sequencer., appeared to prey on the mind of the young 
man. He shunned all society — of which he had been the 
life — seldom spoke except when alone, and then he would 
mutter as if he held converse with the air, or with some 
being which no other eye could distinguish. His pallid 
cheek and wasted frame told too forcibly his mind's dis- 
ease, and his friends, who watched him with hope and 
affection, beheld the certain tokens that he was sinking 
into an early grave at the very moment when health and 
happiness seemed within his reach, and when there was 
nothing in his prospect of the future that did not promise 
joy. But the arrow rankled in his heart; and the wound, 
which with many would too soon have cicatrised, with 
him festered more and more with every ^day that passed 
over the gloom of his existence. In a few months, he lay 
on his bed ; and the physicians, having declared that (Heir 
medicines could do nothing for him, had left bin to the 
caves and attentions of his friends, as the only hope of 
prolonging a life which it would have appeared a mercy to 
terminate. But his malady gained ground, and his friends 
knew that he could have no comforter but death. On all 
subjects but the one, he remained sane and collected, but 
to the very last he continued to address the being he fan- 
cied stood before and listened to hiin. Remorse deeply 
preyed on his mind, and was consuming it: 

" Remorse— she ne'er forsakes us j 
A blood-hound staunch, she tracks our weary step ; 
* » # # « 

We hear her deep-mouthed bay, surmounting all 
Of wrath mid woe and punishment that bides us." 

There was one friend to whom he would still listen with 
some degree of attention ; and long and frequent were 
the endeavours of that friend to remove from his bosom 
the weight that was pressing him down into the grave. 
His exertions were vain — still the wretched young man 
persevered in declaring that all night a female figure, clad 
in a white shroud, with an infant in her arms, stood at his 
■bed-side— that she waited lor him, and he must go. _ Asa 
last resource, his friend decided on an experiment, which lie 
hoped might prove: to the dying youth that he only fancied 
what he said ho saw. He dressed himself in white, and car- 
rying something in his arms to represent an infant, at mid- 
night entered tile young man's chamber. He lay, as usual, 
sleepless on his bed, muttering, in broken accents, on the 
subject of all his thoughts, and now and then breathing a. 
prayer for mercy and pardon for his sin. The friend passed 
on, stood beside the bed where the youth lay, and drew 
aside the curtains. " Gracious God I" exclaimed the 
youth, as he started tip, with looks of terror and despair 
— " Gracious God I there are two" — and died. — Literary 
Obsorvtr, 



